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PATRIOTISM. 

I  have  wished  to  speak  of  patriotism,  because  it  is 
a  subject  that  can  never  be  taken  into  our  thoughts 
without  doing  us  good,  and  because  it  is  one  which 
most  of  us  have  at  heart,  I  think,  much  more  than  we 
have  it  in  mind.  The  mere  feeling  that  can  be  called 
"  love  of  country  "  is  a  very  common  one.  It  warms 
our  hearts  when  we  look  at  the  flag  ;  it  tingles  in 
our  veins  when  we  listen  to  a  national  air  ;  it  exults 
in  us  when  our  country  is  honored  ;  it  rages  in  us 
when  our  country  is  wronged.  Nature  has  taken  care 
that  no  feeling  shall  be  more  easily  moved  ;  for  it  is 
one  that  she  uses  powerfully  in  her  social  marshaling 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  one  by  which  she  fuses  and 
moulds  us  together,  and  incorporates  us  in  all  the 
forms  of  association  that  make  up  a  civilizable  world. 
The  clan  would  have  had  no  tie,  the  tribe  no  bond, — 
even  family  life  would  never  have  been  known, —  if 
their  existence  had  been  left  to  depend  on  a  cold 
reckoning  of  the  common  advantages  they  give.  As 
for  nations,  they  were  never  created  by  statesmanship, 
nor  ever  made  enduring  by  their  constitutions  ;  but  the 
inner  secret  of  their  being  is  always  in  deeps  of  feel- 
ing that  are  instinctive  in  the  social  nature  of  men. 

As  it  comes  to  us  by  the  gift  of  Nature,  the  emo- 
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tion  that  can  be  flashed  by  the  sight  of  a  flag  or  the 
sound  of  a  song  is  very  crude.  Like  all  of  its  kind, 
it  is  just  a  wildfire,  which  we  are  expected,  as  rational 
and  moral  beings,  to  take  under  thoughtful  control, 
and  to  make  use  of,  not  for  empty  ardors  of  rage  or 
vanity,  but  to  put  warmth  and  spirit  and  conscience 
into  our  political  conduct  and  political  thought.  Such 
wildfires  of  our  nature,  as  I  would  call  them,  are 
forces,  in  fact,  that  we  ought  to  deal  with  as  we  deal 
with  the  forces  external  to  us,  in  the  physical  world, 
which  we  master,  train,  educate,  to  a  service  that  we 
plan  and  command.  What  our  steam  engines  repre- 
sent is  actually  an  education  —  a  training  to  higher 
uses  —  of  the  fire  that  burned  on  the  hearth  and  boiled 
the  pot  of  the  primitive  man.  What  we  see  in  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone  and  the  electric  railway,  is  an 
educated  Ariel,  who  only  played  pranks  in  the  clouds 
until  his  scientific  training  began.  Outwardly,  that 
mastery  and  rational  development  of  physical  forces 
is  one  side  of  the  process  of  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind. Inwardly,  the  same  process  of  discipline  and 
cultivation  for  the  forces  in  ourselves  must  go  equally 
on,  if  a  perfect  civilization  is  to  be  reached. 

It  does  go  on,  but  it  does  not  go  equally  on. 
Among  the  warm  impulses  that  move  us  there  are 
some  on  which  the  culture  of  the  race  has  worked 
marvels  even  greater  than  the  marvels  of  electricity 
and  steam.  Look,  for  an  example,  at  those  which 
show  themselves  in  the  devotion  of  parent  to  child,  of 
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the  old  to  the  young,  of  the  passing  to  the  rising 
generation  !  As  primary  feelings,  they  move  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man  alike  ;  but  the  savage 
satisfies  them  when  he  feeds  and  clothes  his  children 
and  puts  weapons  into  their  hands.  Set  in  contrast 
with  that  the  vast  systems  of  providence  for  the 
young  which  educated  parental  love  has  created  in 
our  day!  —  the  schools,  the  methods  and  apparatus 
of  teaching  and  training,  the  literature,  the  diversions, 
the  hygienic  science,  the  protective  law  ;  and  then 
consider  how  amazing  a  share  of  the  thought  of  the 
thoughtful  part  of  the  world  is  being  given  to  this 
one  subject  of  care  for  the  young  :  the  great  institu- 
tions in  which  it  is  studied,  the  numberless  meetings 
that  discuss  it,  the  libraries  of  books  that  it  fills  ! 
There  we  see  the  work  of  the  parental  instinct  as  it 
is  civilized,  socialized,  cultivated,  raised  to  high  pow- 
ers of  expression  and  action,  charged  with  lofty  ideals 
and  moral  aims- — no  longer  a  mere  feeling  that 
prompts,  but  a  conscience  that  commands  —  and  we 
know  that  God's  purpose  in  giving  it  to  men  is  being 
fulfilled. 

But  how  has  it  fared  meantime  with  that  larger 
communal  instinct  which  ties  the  hearts  of  men  to  a 
country,  to  a  "  fatherland, "  and  to  their  fellows  in  it  ? 
Has  any  such  difference  risen  there,  between  the 
sentiment  we  call  patriotism  in  the  civilized  man  and 
the  crude  feeling  that  Nature  kindled  for  the  begin- 
nings of  our  social  state  ?    We  always  find  it  in  those 
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beginnings.  The  country  to  be  loved  may  be  only  a 
glen,  or  a  bare  hill  or  two,  or  a  range  of  pasture,  or  a 
hunting  ground,  but  it  is  unfailingly  there.  It  may 
have  meager  inspirations  and  pitifully  poor  rewards, 
but  it  burns  with  a  passionate  flame  —  hot,  fierce, 
deadly  to  a  foe,  and  to  every  stranger  and  alien,  as 
being  a  foe.  And  what  else  is  it  ?  Nothing.  The 
one  idea  in  it  is  the  idea  of  battle  ;  its  one  incitement 
is  an  enemy ;  its  one  end  is  war.  The  primitive 
source,  in  fact,  of  all  that  we  call  patriotism  is  a  naked 
passion  of  battle  and  war. 

Now,  what  has  civilization  done  with  it  ?  What  has 
Christianity  done  with  it  ?  What  refinements  have 
they  wrought  in  the  barbaric  passion  ?  What  ideals 
have  they  imported  into  it?  Towards  what  higher 
aims  is  it  being  turned  ?  I  sought  an  answer  to  those 
questions  not  long  ago  from  one  of  the  notable  men 
of  our  time,  Count  Tolstoi.  I  went  to  his  little  book 
on  "  Patriotism  and  Christianit)',"  expecting  that  it 
would  give  me  some  portraiture  of  Christian  patriot- 
ism, as  it  is,  or  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  it  met  me,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  passionate  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  any  such  thing.  I  found  it  to  be  a  sweeping 
denunciation  of  patriotism,  as  something  wickedly 
irreconcilable  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  Now,  this 
seems  to  be  strange  ground  for  a  man  like  Count 
Tolstoi  to  take  ;  but  his  book  shows  very  plainly  what 
has  carried  him  there.  He  has  brushed  aside  all  ab- 
stract and  theoretical  definitions  of  patriotism,  and 
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has  gone  straight  to  history,  and  to  the  doings  of  his 
own  day,  for  practical  exhibitions  of  the  spirit  which 
takes  that  name,  and  he  thinks  that  he  has  found  in 
it  so  little  that  rises  above  the  old  barbaric  spirit  of 
war  that  it  means  that  to  him,  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  with  that  meaning  in  mind  that  he  calls  patriotism 
"  the  cruel  tradition  of  an  outlived  period,"  promising 
no  future  "that  is  not  terrible,"  and  declares  that 
there  is  not  and  has  not  been  "  any  conjoint  violence 
of  some  people  against  others  which  was  not  accom- 
plished "  in  its  name. 

I  think  we  will  all  say  that  the  view  of  Count 
Tolstoi  is  flagrantly  wrong,  in  so  far  as  it  finds  noth- 
ing in  patriotism  but  the  spirit  of  international  antago- 
nism and  war  ;  but  can  we  deny  that  the  two  are 
substantially  identified  in  the  ideas  that  have  most 
currency  in  the  world  ?  When  war  drums  are  silent 
the  word  patriotism  is  rarely  on  our  lips  or  in  our 
ears.  A  warm  appeal  to  the  love  of  country  is  rarely 
heard  except  as  an  appeal  to  arms.  If  patriotism  is 
not  identified  with  the  conflicts  of  nations,  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  can  to  make  it  seem  to  be  so. 

Surely,  there  is  some  miscarriage  of  civilization 
in  this  —  some  miscarriage  of  Christianity  —  some 
strange  perversion  of  influences  that  work  generally 
for  the  moral  advancement  of  the  world.  It  cannot 
be  that  such  a  primary  impulse  of  common  feeling  as 
that  which  sentimentally  incorporates  great  bodies  of 
men,  and  moves  them  by  one  passionate  affection  for 
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the  land,  the  history,  the  ancestry,  the  heroes,  the 
sages,  the  songs,  the  laws,  the  monuments  of  the  past 
and  the  visions  of  the  future  that  they  inherit  and 
possess  together  —  it  cannot  be  that  this  was  planted 
among  the  deep  instincts  of  humanity  without  some 
nobler  purpose  than  it  has  yet  fulfilled.  So  far,  it  has 
seemed  to  escape  even  that  common  culture  and  ex- 
pansion of  human  sympathies  which  is  tending  to 
make  all  men  friendly  and  kindly  towards  all.  It 
obstructs  and  limits  the  very  comities  that  seek 
growth  in  the  civilized  world.  As  man  meeting  man, 
the  Frenchman  and  the  German,  the  Englishman  and 
the  Russian,  the  American  and  the  Spaniard,  can 
come  together  with  a  friendliness  measured  only  by 
the  personal  congeniality  that  each  finds  in  the  other; 
but  if  they  remember  themselves  as  Germans,  French- 
men, Englishmen,  Russians,  Spaniards,  Americans, 
there  rises  between  them  a  chilling  consciousness  of 
national  alienism,  implying  possible  obligations  of 
patriotic  antagonism,  and  obstructing  the  good  will 
among  men  that  grows  otherwise  year  by  year,  and 
that  is  more  and  more  the  desire  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  is  laggard  in  civilization  ;  that  it 
clings  to  more  of  the  primitive  barbarism  of  its  tem- 
per than  other  instincts  of  sentiment  have  done,  and 
has  not  been  equally  cultivated,  broadened  and  re- 
fined. What  can  we  do  to  change  the  fact  ?  In  ask- 
ing this  question  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
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thought  of  an  endeavor  to  cultivate  patriotism  is  new. 
Of  late  years  that  has  been  in  our  country  a  remark- 
ably active  thought,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  many 
movements  and  measures,  some  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  bear  excellent  fruit.  But  generally  in  those  move- 
ments there  is  wanting,  it  seems  to  me,  a  careful 
ascertainment  and  clear  perception  of  what  it  is  that 
needs  to  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  produce  a  fine  and 
noble  patriotism  in  the  land.  For  the  most  part,  they 
appear  to  be  aimed  at  excitements  of  national  feeling, 
with  little  care  as  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  feeling 
invoked  ;  and  it  is  just  because  patriotism  has  always 
been  dealt  with  as  a  mere  matter  of  feeling  that  it  has 
risen  to  no  higher  service  among  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences of  the  world.  A  feeling,  in  itself,  is  naught. 
Its  only  worth  in  the  human  constitution  is  as  a 
carrier  of  ideals  and  beliefs  —  a  motive  force  behind 
duties,  ambitions  and  aims.  If  we  set  electric  waves 
in  motion  and  give  them  no  message,  or  generate 
steam  and  put  no  burden  on  it,  we  are  doing  nothing 
more  useless  than  if  we  stimulate  feelings  that  we 
call  patriotic  and  charge  them  with  no  worthy  concep- 
tion of  patriotic  objects  and  ends.  But  that  is  a  mis- 
take that  can  easily  be  made  ;  and  I  think  that  some 
examples  of  it  are  found  in  things  that  have  been 
done  of  late  years,  especially  to  promote,  in  this 
country,  a  somewhat  passionate  cult  of  the  national 
flag. 

We  passed  a  law,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  New 
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York,  not  many  years  ago,  which  requires,  I  believe, 
that  every  public  school  house  shall  be  provided  with 
a  flag,  and  that  the  flag  shall  be  raised  during  every 
school  day.  Now  the  thought  of  placing  a  flag  at 
each  school  was  very  fine,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  was 
put  into  law  ;  but  the  further  thought,  of  keeping  that 
beautiful  emblem  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren, was  not  so  wisely  conceived.  I  talked  once  on 
the  subject  with  a  teacher,  whose  experience  left  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  that  this  part  of  the  law  is  a  serious 
mistake.  "  Long  before  the  law  was  passed,"  he  said, 
"  our  school  had  a  flag,  and  it  was  my  practice  to  have 
it  raised  on  all  important  anniversaries  of  national 
events  ;  not  merely  on  the  legal  holidays,  but  on 
many  anniversaries,  like  those  of  the  birth  of  Frank- 
lin, Jefferson,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Irving,  Emerson, 
Longfellow  and  others  ;  like  the  anniversaries  of  the 
fight  at  Lexington,  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  New  York, 
the  inauguration  of  Washington,  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln,  and  on  other  days  which  mark  oc- 
currences that  have  had  some  notable  effect  on  our 
national  life.  When  the  children,  coming  to  school 
on  such  days,  caught  sight  of  the  flag,  they  began  at 
once  to  ask  what  it  meant.  They  arrived  with  a  keen 
interest  and  curiosity  in  their  minds.  Then  I  talked 
with  them  for  a  few  moments  about  the  anniversary 
topic  of  the  day.   In  that  way  the  flag  was  connected 
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with  our  national  history  in  their  thoughts.  It  ac- 
quired a  real  meaning  to  them  —  fulfilled  its  real  pur- 
pose, as  an  emblem  of  the  Republic  —  and  the  sight 
of  it  awakened  feelings  of  love  and  pride  in  their 
hearts  that  were  not  empty,  but  were  understanding^ 
filled.  That  effect,"  continued  the  teacher,  and  he 
spoke  with  much  feeling,  "  is  now  lost.  The  children 
have  unseeing  eyes  for  the  flag,  and  indifferent  minds, 
because  it  is  always  before  them.  It  has  been  made 
such  a  commonplace  object  that  attention  to  it  and 
interest  in  it  are  possible  no  more.  I  try  to  talk  to 
them  of  the  anniversary  topics,  as  I  used  to  do,  but 
the  effect  is  very  different,  since  they  listen  without 
the  expectant  curiosity  which  the  sight  of  the  hoisted 
flag  had  always  stirred  up.  And  the  flag  itself  is 
robbed  of  the  association  that  it  had  with  such  epi- 
sodes of  history,  in  their  thought  and  in  their  memo- 
ries, which  is  a  serious  loss." 

The  schoolmaster  whose  experience  I  have  re- 
peated, substantially  as  he  gave  it  to  me,  was  clearly 
right,  and  our  law  is  clearly  wrong.  It  is  by  such 
thoughtful  methods  as  his  that  we  can  endear  the 
national  flag  to  our  children,  as  an  ensign,  a  symbol, 
a  reminder,  of  all  the  claims  their  country  can  make 
on  their  duty,  their  love  and  their  faith,  and  we 
cheapen  it  in  their  thought  when  we  make  it  too 
common  in  their  sight. 

This  mistake  appears  to  me  to  be  a  typical  one, 
representative  of  many  others  that  we  have  made, 
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and  are  making,  in  our  well-meant  but  not  well-con- 
sidered endeavors  to  cultivate  a  patriotic  sentiment, 
especially  in  the  young.  We  work  too  much  on  mere 
surfaces  of  feeling.  We  try  to  excite  by  mere  names 
and  objects  what  ought  to  be  kindled  by  inspiring 
ideas,  and  the  tendency  is  to  produce  a  pagan  idol- 
worship  of  country,  rather  than  an  exalted  religion  of 
patriotism,  such  as  would  lift  this  democratic  repub- 
lic into  a  purer  and  serener  air. 

If  we  wish  to  work  intelligently  in  this  matter, 
from  an  understanding  of  the  kind  of  cultivation  and 
education  that  the  patriotic  instinct  requires,  we  must 
look  a  little  into  the  nature  of  the  feelings  through 
which  it  acts.  I  have  been  speaking  somewhat  as 
though  men  were  endowed  with  one  particular  sensi- 
bility, to  which  their  thought  of  nation  or  country  ap- 
peals ;  but  that  is  not  at  all  the  fact.  There  is  a 
whole  bundle  of  feelings,  some  or  all  of  which  may 
be  stimulated  by  many  kinds  of  appeal,  this  with 
others,  as  they  happen  to  come,  and  the  difference 
between  the  barbaric  and  the  civilized  state  of  pa- 
triotic emotion  seems  to  lie  partly  in  the  choice  that 
is  made  among  them,  and  partly  in  the  quality  of  the 
stimulant  applied. 

At  the  bottom  of  them  all  is  the  egotistic  feeling 
which  carries  a  man's  heart  to  that  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  that  to  which  he  belongs.  In  all  the  cruder 
conditions  of  human  nature  this  feeling,  which  bears 
an  ignoble  and  a  vulgar  taint,  works  everywhere 
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with  great  power,  and  nowhere  more  powerfully  than 
in  the  strengthening  of  social  and  political  bonds. 
Barbaric  society  needs  it  as  a  coarse  cement ;  civili- 
zation should  extinguish  the  need,  by  bringing  finer 
agencies  into  play.  In  so  far  as  our  patriotic  feeling 
is  allowed  to  attach  us  with  heat  and  passion  to  our 
country,  just  because  it  is  our  country,  so  far  it  is  on 
a  level  with  the  patriotism  of  a  Turk,  grounded  on 
nothing  which  his  rotting  empire  does  not  offer  to 
him.  I  take  it  that  the  first  aim  in  our  endeavor  to 
cultivate  a  large  and  fine  love  of  country  in  American 
hearts,  should  be  to  make  it  consciously  such  a  love 
as  could  not  possibly  be  inspired  if  this  republic  were 
not  what  it  is,  and  what  we  can  reasonably  hope  that 
it  will  become. 

Of  course,  the  sense  that  one's  self  is  in  and  of  the 
nation  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  in  all  our  feelings 
towards  it.  It  has  its  right  part  in  those  feelings, 
which  is  not  a  braggart  and  vulgar  part.  It  insti- 
gates pride  of  country,  without  which  love  of  country 
does  not  easily  exist ;  and  here  we  touch  matters  that 
we  need  to  treat  loftily,  and  with  all  possible  care. 
Pride  of  country  !  By  all  means  let  us  cultivate  it  — 
stimulate  it  —  brim  every  American  heart  with  swell- 
ing floods  of  patriotic  pride  !  But  pride  in  what 
shall  it  be  ?  We  have  many  things  to  choose  among. 
What  shall  we  choose  ?  Shall  it  be  our  bigness  in 
population  and  territory  ?  Then  the  Chinaman  and 
the  Russian,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Englishman,  can 
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be  prouder  than  we.  Shall  it  be  our  wealth  ?  Then 
a  little  while  ago  we  should  have  been  humble  ;  for 
our  country  is  a  parvenu  among  the  rich  nations  of 
the  earth.  Shall  it  be  our  brief  battle  history  ?  Then 
the  very  Tartars  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  can  boast  us 
out  of  court.  Will  we  expose  our  national  pride  to 
rivalries  like  these,  or  will  we  rest  it  on  the  great 
distinctions  by  which,  at  its  birth,  this  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  made  singular  and 
apart,  in  kind  and  character,  in  motives  and  aims, 
from  all  other  nations  that  have  ever  existed  in  the 
world?  No  other  ever  entered  its  career  with  a 
broad  and  bold  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men,  to 
be  consecrated  by  that  declaration  to  the  faithful 
guardianship  of  life  and  liberty  and  a  fair  and  free 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  all  who  come  within  its 
sphere.  No  other  ever  bound  itself  by  a  sacred  obli- 
gation to  remember  that  "  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. "  That 
is  what  exalts  and  distinguishes  us  among  the  nations, 
and,  since  the  first  hour  of  our  national  life,  we  have 
been,  with  ostentation  and  iteration,  claiming  all  that 
it  implies.  Year  by  year  we  have  been  renewing  the 
great  Declaration  ;  teaching  it  in  every  school,  print- 
ing it  in  every  text-book  of  American  politics  and 
history,  reading  it  from  ten  thousand  platforms,  until 
no  other  confession  of  political  faith  was  ever  so 
adopted  and  bound  into  a  nation's  creed.  Write, 
anywhere,  on  any  wall,  in  any  continent  of  the  globe, 
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"  Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,"  and  ask  where  it  came  from. 
There  is  only  one  answer  that  will  be  made.  It 
represents  the  American  Republic  to  men's  minds  as 
the  flag  of  stars  represents  it  to  their  eyes. 

That  is  what  we  had  for  the  high  seat  of  a  loftier 
national  pride  than  ever  bore  up  the  patriotism  of  any 
other  people.  It  put  barbaric  lusts  and  ambitions 
under  our  feet.  It  forbade  to  us  the  mean  careers  of 
conquest  and  imperial  rule.  It  kept  us  honest  and 
clean-handed,  while  other  nations  were  scrambling  in 
Africa  and  Asia  and  among  the  islands  for  territorial 
spoils.  That  is  what  we  had  for  the  uplifting  of  our 
patriotic  pride.  If  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  it 
now  we  are  making  a  startling  discovery,  of  fail- 
ure in  the  patriotic  education  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Some  malignant  influence  must  be  blinding  the 
eyes  of  our  generation  to  the  unique  glory  of  this 
unique  commonwealth  ;  and,  instead  of  proudly  keep- 
ing ourselves  upon  the  heights  which  God  and  our 
wise  ancestors  gave  us  for  an  exemplary  career,  we 
are  suffering  ourselves  to  be  lowered  in  ideals  and 
ambitions  to  a  plane  with  the  unfortunate  peoples 
who  never  had  our  opportunity  to  rise. 

I  will  not  believe  that  we  have  accepted  that  lower 
plane,  with  deliberate  choosing  of  the  vulgar  tempta- 
tions that  it  spreads.  I  will  not  believe  that  we  have 
more  than  erred  and  lapsed  for  a  moment,  and  that 
we  shall  not  uplift  ourselves  again,  with  a  new  conse- 
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cration  of  our  country  to  the  mission  of  high  exam- 
ple for  which  it  was  set  apart  in  its  youth. 

But  if  that  is  not  to  be, —  if  the  old  ideals  are  really 
to  be  buried  with  the  mouldy  rubbish  of  outworn 
creeds,  —  let  us,  at  least,  be  sure  that  it  is  not  care- 
lessly and  thoughtlessly  done  !  Let  us,  at  least,  con- 
vince ourselves,  by  honest  and  sober  thinking,  that  the 
glory  of  a  great  subjugated  dominion  is  better  than 
the  glory  of  a  perfected  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  set  shining  before  the 
eyes  of  mankind  !  If  we  must  have  new  principles 
and  new  standards,  God  forbid  that  we  take  them  from 
German  Junkers  and  British  Tories,  and  do  not  make 
them  with  conscientious  deliberation  for  ourselves  ! 

We  say  that  pride  is  a  patriotic  emotion  to  be 
studied  and  cultivated  ;  but  so,  too,  is  shame, —  the 
shame  which  is  wounded  pride.  An  admiring  love  of 
country  may  be  not  half  so  true  as  a  grieving  love. 
It  is  easy  to  be  proud  of  one's  country,  even  when 
the  reasons  for  pride  are  small ;  it  is  very  hard 
to  be  ashamed  of  one's  country,  even  when  the 
reasons  loom  large  ;  and  so  there  is  no  training  that 
a  citizen  needs  more  than  one  which  shall  make  him 
sensitive  to  national  misdeeds  and  mistakes,  and 
courageous  in  branding  them  for  what  they  are.  But 
how  little  toleration  is  given  to  that  kind  of  proud 
sensitiveness,  by  what  conceives  itself  to  be  the  patri- 
otic public  opinion  of  the  world  ! 

There  is  no  country  yet  civilized  so  far  that  great 
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parties  in  it  will  not  be  enraged  by  the  least  ques- 
tioning of  any  national  act  of  war  —  by  the  least 
resistance  of  moral  sense  or  common  sense  to  a  need- 
less and  wicked  drawing  of  the  sword  —  and  will 
not  confound  all  criticism  of  such  national  misdeeds 
with  criminal  treason  to  the  State.  It  was  such  a 
party  in  England,  last  century,  that  cheered  on  King 
George's  war  with  the  American  colonies,  and  howled 
down  Chatham  and  Burke.  It  was  not  a  large  party 
to  begin  with,  but  it  gained  numbers  by  working  on 
the  passions  that  war  always  stirs  up.  Said  Burke  to 
his  Bristol  constituents  in  1780,  "You  remember  that 
in  the  beginning  of  this  American  war  (that  era  of 
calamity,  disgrace  and  downfall  —  an  era  which  no 
feeling  mind  will  mention  without  a  tear  for  England) 
you  were  greatly  divided,  and  a  very  strong  body,  if 
not  the  strongest,  opposed  itself  to  the  madness 
which  every  art  and  every  power  were  employed  to 
render  popular,  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the  rulers 
might  be  lost  in  the  general  blindness  of  the  nation. 
This  opposition  continued  until  after  our  great  but 
most  unfortunate  victory  at  Long  Island.  Then  all 
the  mounds  and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne 
down  at  once,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  American  war 
broke  in  upon  us  like  a  deluge.  We  lost  all  measure 
between  means  and  ends,  and  our  headlong  desires 
became  our  politics  and  our  morals.  All  men  who 
wished  for  peace,  or  retained  any  sentiments  of  mod- 
eration, were  overborne  or  silenced." 
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The  experience  of  Burke  is  repeated  continually, 
in  all  countries  where  any  freedom  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  something  that  demands  a  conclusive 
judgment  in  every  man's  mind.  On  which  side,  in 
such  an  instance,  does  the  presumption  of  patriotism 
lie  ?  On  the  side  of  the  thoughtless  crowd,  which  ex- 
cites itself  with  war  cries,  or  on  that  of  the  philo- 
sophic statesman,  who  studies  the  welfare  and  the 
honor  of  his  country  in  the  large  light  of  history, 
using  scrupulous  standards  of  reason  and  right  ?  Was 
Edmund  Burke  false  to  England,  or  was  he  patriotic, 
in  the  anger,  the  grief  and  the  shame  with  which  he 
looked  on  King  George's  war  as  an  "era  of  calam- 
ity and  disgrace  "  ?  Was  he  traitor  or  patriot  in  feel- 
ing when  he  deplored,  as  a  misfortune  to  his  country, 
the  victory  that  encouraged  a  witless  and  unrighteous 
war  ?  That  ceased  long  ago  to  be  a  question  in  Eng- 
land, and  Burke  and  Chatham  have  their  undisputed 
place,  high  among  the  truest  and  wisest  of  English 
patriots ;  but  let  Americans  thresh  out  the  moral 
questions  in  the  case  for  themselves.  I  would  ap- 
point it  to  be  one  of  the  special  studies  in  patriotism 
that  our  children  should  make.  I  would  have  them 
read  and  read  again  the  great  speeches  of  those  men 
on  the  American  war,  studying  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  the  state  of  English  feeling,  the  replies  pro- 
voked ;  and  then  I  would  require  them  to  take  the 
whole  subject  into  their  thoughts,  and  form  decisions 
for  themselves  on  all  the  problems  of  right  and  wrong, 
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of  public  and  private  obligation  and  duty,  that  are 
involved. 

In  like  manner,  I  would  have  our  young  people  in- 
duced to  make  moral  studies  of  other  wars  ;  later 
English  wars,  for  example,  that  have  been  grieved 
over  and  resisted  by  such  men  as  John  Bright ;  and  I 
would  try  to  bring  our  American  students  of  patriot- 
ism to  a  settled  judgment,  on  principle,  between  the 
war  parties  and  the  peace  parties  in  each  such  case.  I 
would  give  them  for  another  subject  our  own  Mexi- 
can War.  Connected  with  that  I  would  have  them 
read  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
in  which  he  lashed  the  false  pretences  of  that  war  ; 
then  read  the  later  "  Biglow  Papers,"  which  throb 
with  the  emotion  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  and 
decide  whether  Lowell  was  less  a  patriot  in  one 
instance  than  in  the  other. 

On  the  more  domestic  side  of  a  citizen's  relations 
to  his  country  and  government,  the  needs  and  the 
opportunities  for  a  patriotic  education  of  the  young 
are  certainly  no  less  than  on  that  outer  side  where 
wars  and  violences  are  chiefly  concerned.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  patriotic  jealousy  of  public  honor  is 
the  sentiment  most  wanting  and  most  capable  of 
being  wakened  and  cultivated  in  this  region  of  af- 
fairs. What  I  mean  is  something  very  different  from 
that  vaporing,  inflammable  jealousy  that  floats  in  the 
air  of  every  country,  always  ready  to  be  flashed  into 
flame  by  any  spark  of  foreign  offense,  and  always  do- 
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ing  infinite  mischief  in  the  world.  I  would  try  to  dis- 
pel the  dangerous  part  of  that  sentiment,  by  convinc- 
ing our  young  people  that  the  deadly  wounds  to  a 
nation's  honor  are  not  inflicted  by  foreign  slights  or 
wrongs,  but  are  dealt  to  itself,  by  its  own  lapses  from 
righteous  ways. 

I  would  try  to  make  them  see  that  nothing  which  a 
foreign  minister  can  put  into  dispatch  —  nothing  that 
a  German  admiral  could  do  in  Manila  Bay  —  nothing 
that  an  English  captain  could  have  done  in  the  old 
days  of  British  arrogance  at  sea,  could  be  one-half  as 
insolent  to  our  country,  one-half  as  wounding  to  its 
honor,  as  black-mailing  political  "  bosses  "  and  "  ma- 
chines,"—  as  servile  legislatures  —  as  money-made 
Senators  —  as  scores  of  political  gangs  have  become  in 
our  cities  and  States.  There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago, 
when  gentlemen,  individually,  carried  their  sense  of 
honor,  as  nations  are  doing  now,  on  their  sleeves,  to 
be  jostled  and  ruffled  by  passers-by,  and  hotly  de- 
fended with  a  sword  always  ready  on  the  hip  ;  but 
they  had  no  consciousness  of  the  brutal  bruising  that 
their  honor  suffered  when  they  fell  under  the  table  at 
their  drinking  debauches,  and  slept  like  snoring  swine. 
Happily,  the  civilization  of  gentlemen  has  gone  far 
enough  in  our  day  to  leave  those  fantastic  and  boor- 
ish notions  of  personal  honor  behind  ;  and  surely  it  is 
time  that  kindred  conceptions  of  national  honor 
should  be  cleared  from  American  minds,  if  from  no 
others  in  the  world. 
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But  the  corporate  jealousy  that  will  protect  public 
honor,  in  nation,  state  and  city,  can  never  have  its 
proper  wakening  until  a  keener  personal  jealousy  in 
our  citizenship  has  been  roused  singly  in  us  all. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  rightly 
understand  and  rightly  feel  what  it  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  we  would  guard  our  political  rights  from 
impudent  trespass  more  fiercely  than  pious  Moslems 
keep  the  holy  places  of  their  faith  from  profanation 
by  an  unbeliever's  feet.  I  can  imagine  a  kind  of 
education  for  the  young  citizen  that  would  have  that 
effect.  It  would  paint  upon  his  mind  such  pictures 
of  the  painful  winning  of  English  liberty  and  law  that 
he  could  never  think  or  speak  of  his  heirship  in  them, 
nor  exercise  their  franchises,  nor  ever  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  peace  they  have  brought  into  his  life, 
without  an  overwhelming  consciousness  of  the  cost 
which  ancestral  generations  have  paid  down  for  them 
in  his  behalf.  It  would  put  the  ballot  of  free  suffrage 
into  his  hand  as  something  sanctified  by  the  blood 
and  tears  of  a  thousand  cruel  years  of  English  his- 
tory ;  as  something  brought  to  him  by  a  ghostly 
procession  of  martyred  patriots,  martyred  thinkers, 
martyred  saints  —  Lollards,  Puritans,  Covenanters, 
Roundheads,  Nonconformists,  Chartists  ;  victims  of 
the  brutal  Tudor  and  the  treacherous  Stuart ;  victims 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission  and  the 
u  Bloody  Assize  suffering  exiles  and  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  sea  ;  and  it  would  fill  the  air  with 
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their  voices,  whispering  to  his  inward  ear :  "  0  man 
of  a  fortunate  generation,  for  whom  laws  have  become 
equal  and  thought  has  become  free,  we  give  you  a 
happiness  that  we  could  not  reach  for  ourselves  ;  and 
this,  which  is  its  title-deed  —  this  charter  of  your  self- 
sovereignty —  what  shall  it  be  to  you  ?  Shall  it  be  a 
thing  of  small  worth,  to  be  looked  at  with  indifferent 
eyes,  soiled  with  unclean  fingers,  its  regal  prerog- 
atives flung  carelessly  to  a  party  and  played  with 
in  political  games?  Or  shall  it  be  like  a  good 
knight's  sword,  sacred  as  honor,  more  precious  than 
life,  a  trust  which  no  cowardice  and  no  levity  may 
betray?" 

I  can  imagine,  I  say,  a  kind  of  patriotic  education 
which  would  have  that  impressive  effect,  and  which 
would  give  to  the  next  generation  a  political  con- 
science very  different  from  the  conscience  that  acts 
in  this.  It  is  an  education  that  cannot  be  easily 
given  ;  but  no  work  is  easy  that  bears  great  fruit.  It 
must  attack  and  overcome,  at  the  outset,  the  spirit  of 
party,  in  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  has  always  en- 
countered its  most  inveterate  foe.  I  do  not  know 
why  men  should  take  on  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
feeling  as  partisans  more  easily  than  the  habit  of 
thinking  and  feeling  as  citizens  ;  but  they  do.  The 
passion  of  partisanship  steals  on  those  who  do  not 
resist  it ;  deludes  them  with  a  false  likeness  to  the 
patriotic  state  of  mind;  cheats  their  judgment ;  saps 
their  independence ;  misguides  their   loyalty,  and 
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gives  to  a  party  or  a  faction  what  belongs  to  the 
country  by  every  conceivable  claim.  We  can  save 
our  young  citizen  from  that  beguilement,  if  we  will 
give  him  from  the  beginning  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  political  parties  and  the  purpose  they 
ought  to  serve.  He  should  be  taught  to  look  at  them 
with  a  critical,  cool  eye,  as  instruments  to  work  with, 
agencies  to  be  used,  servants  to  be  employed.  He 
should  enter  a  political  party  precisely  as  he  steps 
into  a  railway  carriage,  because  it  is  going  his  way  ; 
because  it  is  moving  along  a  line  of  principles  and 
measures  that  leads  nearest  to  the  ends  which  he 
wishes  as  a  citizen  to  be  carried  towards ;  and  he 
should  feel  as  ready  as  any  traveler  to  alight  if  it 
turns  from  that  way.  But  men,  once  ticketed  to  the 
train  of  a  party,  do  often,  I  believe,  make  life-long 
journeys  in  it,  with  no  heed  to  its  course  or  destina- 
tion, kept  in  it  by  the  mere  habit  of  the  company,  and 
carelessly  committing  their  political  fortunes  to  the 
conductor  and  the  engineer.  That  seems  to  be  the 
reason  why  managers  of  parties  can  become  masters 
instead  of  servants  of  large  bodies  of  people,  who 
take  orders  from  them  without  question,  and  opinions 
without  thought,  like  the  soldiers  of  a  Russian  tsar. 
It  is  a  monstrous  travesty  of  democracy,  which  could 
never  be  played  if  we  were  trained  royally,  as  we 
ought  to  be,  for  our  sovereign  citizenship  ;  trained  to 
bear  its  sovereign  honors  with  the  pride  of  princes 
—  to  use  its  sovereign  powers  with  the  carefulness  of 
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statesmen  —  to  take  up  its  sacred  duties  with  the 
consecration  of  priests. 

If  we  will  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  an 
education  as  that,  the  belief  will  give  us  half  its 
fruits.  It  will  fill  us  with  the  spirit  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  hope  and  faith,  yearning  and  striving  to- 
wards an  ideal  of  one's  country  as  it  may  be,  and 
adding  its  passion  to  the  love  of  one's  country  as 
it  is.  That,  after  all,  has  been  the  perennial  source 
of  high  patriotic  inspiration  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world.  Men  who  have  toiled  and  suffered  greatly 
for  their  country  in  the  past  have  mostly  done  so 
with  an  expectant  love,  which  found  its  object  in 
things  hoped  for  more  than  in  things  known.  The 
Italy  for  which  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  strove,  fought, 
plotted,  suffered  exile  and  poverty  and  reproach, 
during  half  their  lives,  was  not  that  broken,  deformed, 
degraded  Italy  which  they  dragged  at  last  from 
under  the  Austrian  heel,  but  it  was  the  redeemed 
and  regenerated  Italy  of  their  faithful  dreams. 

For  us,  who  are  happy  in  a  country  so  fair  and  free 
as  this,  the  love  in  possession  may  easily  become  too 
satisfying,  and  chill  the  desiring  and  aspiring  love 
which  ought  to  be  an  equal  flame.  For  a  perfect 
patriotism  we  need  both.  No  people  can  keep  the 
good  they  have  won  without  striving  for  more.  In 
the  lives  of  nations,  as  in  the  lives  of  men,  there  is  no 
level  place  ;  nor  is  there  any  brake  that  will  hold 
them  at  rest  on  the  slopes  upon  which  they  are  set. 
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They  must  climb  or  they  must  slip.  Both  morally 
and  materially,  that  is  the  sternest  of  facts.  To 
mount  or  to  fall ;  to  grow  or  to  decay  ;  to  grasp  more 
of  good,  or  to  keep  less  ;  to  have  more  freedom  or 
less  —  more  honor  or  less  —  more  purity  or  less  —  are 
the  alternatives  of  choice.  We  choose  the  nobler 
destiny,  of  course,  when  we  remember  to  choose,  and 
are  not  forgetful  of  the  courage,  the  labor  and  the 
thought  that  are  needful  to  make  our  choice  good. 
It  is  the  forgetting  we  have  to  fear.  It  is  against 
that  besetting  sin  of  mankind  that  we  need  to  keep 
the  prayer  of  the  poet  forever  in  our  hearts  and  on 
our  lips  : 

"  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


